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that the lovers in one novel might have been interchanged with
the set in another and no harm done to the dominating interest.
The long and the short of it is that Scott took over the trite
apparatus of the current sentimental novel, with its hero and
heroine, who must be united at last in spite of the more or less
interesting obstacles that threaten their eternal separation. This
was the circulating-library tradition, the custom of the trade,
which it did not occur to Scott or to many who followed him to
repudiate.1 And what has been said of his plots as a considered
scheme for ordering and displaying his historical material must be
discounted by his congenital carelessness. He was an improviser,
in both the lays and the novels. He improvised his plots, and he
did not stick to them when improvised. All the better, no doubt,
for liveliness and truth to nature, that he often let the story take
the lead, instead of forcing it to follow a predetermined plan. But
it frequently led into swamps and thickets from which the story
emerged in a dishevelled and nondescript condition. In Waverley
he set out with only the roughest chart.
I cannot boast of having sketched any distinct plan of the work.
The whole adventures of Waverley, in his movements up and
down the country with the Highland cateran Bean Lean, are
managed without much skill. It suited best, however, the road I
wanted to travel, and permitted me to introduce some descriptions
of scenery and manners, to which the reality gave an interest
which the powers of the Author might have otherwise failed to
attain for them.2
1 Scott was well aware that he had failed worse than other novelists in the
difficult task of making his central figures in the personal drama interesting, or
even substantial. Everybody remembers the admission that Waverley, by no
means the worst among them, is a " sneaking piece of imbecility." In the
Quarterly review of Tales ofmj Landlord^ partly by Erskine and in larger part by
himself, and entirely written out by himself fo'r the printer, it is no doubt Scott
who says : " In addition to the loose and incoherent style of the narration,
another leading fault in these novels is the total want of interest which the reader
attaches to the character of the hero. Waverley, Brown or Bertram in Guy
Manneringt and Lovel in the Antiquary, are all brethren of a family 5 very
amiable and very insipid sort of young men.** He tells us why. They are ** never
actors, but always acted upon by the spur of circumstances." They are spectators,
the author's medium; they show the effects of what would else require
detailed explanation. The author gains this advantage, but " by sacrificing the
character of the hero " (the article is for the most part reprinted in Brimley
Johnson's Famous Reviews> 309-328).
* General Preface, xv.